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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Theology, Pertectionism. Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollax of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








THE CHANGED CROSS. 


BY J. D. H., IN THE“ INDEPENDENT. 


Rough is the way on which her steps are bending, 
And desolate and drear ; 
No blooming flowers are near, 
Only sharp stones and sharper thorns appear, 
And the dark storm with darker night is blending. 


Along her pathway lie the heavy crosses, 
Only, alas ! too plain, 
And her young heart would fain 
Leave them to lie there, could she so but gain 
At last that better Home that knows no losses. 


But he, who bere a heavier far, is standing 
Close to her side, 
In garments glorified 
With heavenly light ; and as her gentle guide, 
Mutely—without a look—is seen commanding : 


“*Turn, daughter, take it. What for thee, I bearing 
Scorned not to take, 
Do thou, too, make 
Thy burden joyfully, for my dear sake ; 
And thou, like me, thy crown shalt soon be wearing.”’ 


She stoops to take it. Lo! before her knowing 
It changes fair, 
And roses sweet and rare 
Cluster about the wood so rough and bare ; 
Aye, from its bitter heart themselves are growing ! 


So is it ever. What with souls bowed low 
In love and meekness true 
We unto Jesus do, 
Or bear—or for his sake to others show— 
This shall with strangely new, 
Divinely fragrant, and unfading pleasures glow. 


And on our pathway dark shall heaven’s light streaming 
Its splendors throw, 
Illumining, as we go, 
‘Each step, and veiling all our woe 
With flowers that in its radiance only grow 
Beneath the smile that from his face is beaming. 


REVERENCE AND LOVE. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


N the right order of things there can be no 

quarrel between reverence and love, but 
on the contrary, when reverence fulfills its 
proper function, it must be the breath of life 
to love. The difficulty with most persons is, 
that they have not discovered the true recon- 
ciliation and equilibrium of these two forces. 
The tendency is to feel that reverence is an 
enemy to love; and people accordingly rush 
into love without it ; or else, on the other hand, 
let reverence come in to a degree that sup- 
presses and chills love. ‘These two mischiefs 
are continually at work—love without rever- 
ence, that ends in corruption, and reverence 
amounting to fear, that prevents love. The 
problem we have to work out is how to recon- 
cile reverence with love. 


Let us see if we cannot prove that reverence 
is the truest friend to love, and the only ele- 
ment in which permanent love can exist. 
What is it, I ask, that makes people enjoy 
courting better than the state which comes 
after it? If you look closely you will find, 
that in courting there exists great reverence 
for one another ; there is a sense of unfath- 
omed mystery, and a feeling on each side of 
vast superiority in the other. If a man loves 
a woman he feels that he is not worthy of her ; 
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that it is heaven’s condescension that gives 
him her heart ; and the woman feels just so. 
Each thinks more highly of the other than of 
self. Paul says, “Let each esteem others 
better than themselves ;” and in everything 
like genuine heart-love this is the fact. Each 
feels that love is generous condescension in the 
other. Is that feeling in them false? They 
finally approach one another, and as they come 
in contact they meet many disagreeable things ; 
their imaginations collapse ; and then they im- 
agine themselves mistaken in each other. Is 
that the fact? Are their second thoughts best ? 
I say their first thoughts were best. Each is 
an unfathomable mystery to the other still, if 
they did but know it; each is not a mere hu- 
man being, but an image and medium of God ; 
and both make the great mistake of thinking 
that they know the whole of each other ; when 
the fact is, they have stopped at the show and 
forget that the Godhead is behind. While they 
are approaching, there is a feeling of sacred- 
ness amounting to worship—a feeling of depth 
which corresponds to sublimity ; and in that 
attitude of mind each has an instinct that per- 
ceives God behind the human being. But 
after they have sensualized themselves’ by 
familiarity, they lose their respect for each 
other, because they lose their perception of the 
Godhead. What is required, then, in order 
that they may regain their first love and per- 
petuate it, is, that they stand back far enough 
not to lose their clairvoyance ; for if they get 
close enough to spoil that, they spoil the very 
beauty of love. 
and worships the Creator ; and that is the un- 
fathomable mystery of love. You admire a 
picture if you stand far enough off to perceive 
the dea of the painter; but if you go close 
enough to perceive only his brush-work, you will 
find yourself looking at very coarse stuff. So 
with the painting of God; if you stand far 
enough off to get his idea, it is beautiful ; but 
you must not get so near as to see the brush- 
work. Sentimental people talk of finding their 
ideal ; but there is no ideal to be seen in the 
gross way of ordinary familiarity. Beauty is 
God, and can be seen only while we have rev- 
erence and worship. 
eyesight. 


That is what gives us 
Let us then renounce forever the 
idea that reverence is at war with love. 
We know it must be the opposite of truth, and 
it is only because we are coarse that we cannot 
put love and reverence together. 

All things are bathed in the glory of God. 
“In him wé live, and move, and have our 
being.” There is infinite depth and mystery 
in everything, if we only have discernment to 
see it. And from this it follows that knowl- 
edge of the truth, and faithfulness to the truth, 
will make us respectful, not to certain persons 
and things, while we despise the rest, but to- 


Clairvoyance in the case sees . 
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ward all things. Everything which exists will 
be to us a shrine of the mystery of God. 

You will say, perhaps, that it is right for an 
inferior to respect a superior, but not for a 
superior to respect an inferior. ‘This is not so. 
‘There is no person for whom we have not infi- 
nite reason to feel respect; and a feeling of 
reverence is an element which should come in 
to lubricate our relations to all men and to 
everything. 

Our liability is to have too much reverence 
in some directions, and not enough in others. 
If a lady sends a lock of hair to her sweet- 
heart, he feels great respect for it. He would 
consider it a sort of profanity for him to throw 
it down and tread on it. Why so? What is 
there about it that is so precious? You say, 
it is the spiritual magnetism of the thing that 
he values. But all things come to us bathed 
in God’s magnetism, as really as that lock of 
hair is a vehicle of the lady’s magnetism. 
‘The Bible says that God has counted all the 
hairs of our heads; and if he took pains to 
count them, he is certainly interested in them, 
and they deserve respect from us. If the 
sparrows do not fall to the ground without him, 
then the sparrows deserve our attention and 
respect. 

‘The only thing that is really contemptible, 
is contempt. And when we come to search 
into the character of damned spirits, it will be 
found that they are the dregs of the universe 
by virtue of the fact that they are contemptu- 
ous spirits, and have no reverence in them, 
no respect for God’s universe; that is the 
essence of their vileness. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

‘The idea of being respectful to our superiors 
only, is like serving the Lord Sundays. If a 
man does not serve the Lord all the days of 
the week, he does not serve him Sundays. A 
man who does not respect everybody and all 
things does not really respect anything. ‘The’ 
apostles insisted even upon respecting the 
devil. Jude says that “ Michael the archangel 
durst not bring against the devil a railing accu- 
sation, but said, ‘he Lord rebuke thee ;” and 
Peter, speaking of those who are “ presumptu- 
ous, self-willed, and not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities,” says, “that angels, which are great- 
er in power and might, bring not railing accu- 
sation against them before the Lord.” ‘To be 
contemptuous is considered a mark of loftiness ; 
but itis a mark of lowness. Angels are above 
being contemptuous ; they are too lofty to de- 
spise even the devil. ‘The being which is capa- 
ble of the most respect is the loftiest. Respect 
implies insight, clairvoyance, perception of 
mystery and depth ; and the being who can see 
the deepest, who has the most far-reaching in- 
sight, is capable of the most respect. Con- 
tempt implies ignorance. ‘The greatest man 
will be the most respectful man. 


SELECTIONS FROM G.W.N?OS WRITINGS. 





“NIL MEDIUM.” 
HIS was the motto of the Marquis of 
Montrose, a famous Scottish chieftain, 
who fought and flourished two hundred years 
ago. It means, No half-way; the whole or 
nothing. Whether it was his adherence to 





this principle in the stormy civil commotions of 
those days that finally brought his head to the 
block, we cannot say. Probably it is not a 
safe guide for politicians and warriors. But 
for those who enter the spiritual arena, the 
sooner they inscribe it on their banners and on 
their hearts the better. 

Half-way spirituality, though it may be una- 
voidable in the first stages of experience, yet 
involves many peculiar liabilities to disaster. 
A person who has subjected his interior to the 
management of God, but who thinks to go 
along with his external affairs in accordance 
with the routine and spirit of the world, will 
find himself in difficulty at every step. We 
state it boldly, and from experience, that Per- 
fectionists cannot compete in business with 
the world, on the same level. It is a vain at- 
tempt ; they will fail. The policy and routine 
of the world, in business as in everything else, 
is an expression of their Aearts. ‘Their hearts 
are in it, and adapted to it. The spiritual life 
of believers is radically different, and must 
have a different outward expression, or nature 
and all the elements of success will be against 
them. With an atmosphere tinctured with 
goodness, predisposed to spirituality, their 
business will lose the patronage of the devil ; 
and without full subjection to the reformation 
of faith, it will not gain the patronage of God. 

So of every interest with which we are con- 
nected. The temptation will be to reserve 
those of an external nature, on the supposi- 
tion that they need not be affected by the new 
relation of our hearts to God and the world. 
The supposition will prove erroneous ; and the 
longer the complete chemical change which the 
leaven of Christ is fitted to produce, is delayed, 
the longer will be the annoyance and friction 
arising from the contact of two uncongenial ele- 
ments. We say in respect to every personal 
and social interest, health, property, business, 
honor, reputation, life, “ Nil medium.” We 
have put the dearest jewels of our souls into 
the crucible of God, to be spiritualized, or 
consumed. We will not be divided against 
ourselves, nor serve two masters. And having 
staked every fraction of our existence on the 
cause to which we are called, we know the 
measure of our success and our reward will 
be “ Nil medium.” 

THE TEN VIRGINS. 

HE customs alluded to in the parable of 

the Ten Virgins, hold in full force in the 

East to the present day. The bridegroom, at- 

tended by his friends, the “children of the 

bride-chamber,” goes at night to the house of 

the bride and brings her with parade and dem- 

onstrations of gladness to his own home. She 

is accompanied from her father’s house by some 

of her young friends and companions, while 

others, the “ virgins” of the parable, at some 

convenient place meet and join the procession, 

and enter with the rest of the bridal company 
into the hall of feasting. 


’ 


The “lamps” spoken of were torches, made 
by inserting small bars of brass or iron into a 
stick to which pieces of linen dipped in oil 
were fastened; but lest the oil should flow 
down upon the hand a small vessel of brass 





surrounded the stick. Ifthe torch is burned 
for a long time it is necessary to replenish the 
oil from a sort of bottle constructed for the 
purpose. 

The private nature of the Second Coming is 
clearly illustrated by this story. The “ virgins ” 
represent the Primitive Church; the “ bride- 
groom’s coming,” the second advent. He did 
not come at midday, nor even in the sight of 
all who went forth to meet him ; but “at mid- 
night the cry was made,” and not only the 
world, but the foolish virgins missed the sight 
of him; he appeared only to them that were 
ready. J. BH. 


EGO AND ITS RIVAL. 


XPERIENCE in the school of faith 

teaches one that the highest happiness 
comes from being perfectly reconciled to God, 
from yielding implicit obedience to his will 
and seeking his pleasure in all things ; a total 
renunciation of self, and abandonment to supe- 
rior life. Egotism denies all this: but ego- 
tism is not a trustworthy witness; it has no 
regard for anything but its own ego-life, and 
what that life can appropriate to itself. What- 
ever good may flow to others, egotism covets. 
Its pivotal center is self, and whatever fails to 
contribute to the support of that center is 
viewed with an evil eye. Hence, egotism is 
diametrically opposed to Christ, and the we 
spirit that he brought into the world ; and the 
two spirits can no more dwell together in peace 
than fire and water. ‘The one is constantly on 
the alert in seeking its own selfish gratification 
and sordid ends ; while the other, equally on 
the alert, is seeking the happiness and well be- 
ing of the many, serving the public interests 
in a joyful, self-sacrificing spirit. And such is 
essentially the difference between God and 
the devil, heaven and hell, and between radi- 
cally good men and radically bad men. ‘The 
former may have external faults until their 
union with Christ is perfected, and the latter 
may have apparent virtues, while associated 
with the truly good; but under trial, in the 
crucible of affliction, when all shams and dis- 
guises are stripped off, the true metal in each 
character will declare itself, exhibiting the in- 
herent paternity to which it belongs. 


= <, 





HRIST said, “‘ My sheep hear my voice, 

and I know them, and they follow me.” 

I once heard a mother say that when she 
spoke to her children she felt a response from 
their hearts, and they always obeyed because 
they loved her. So the Savior said to his 
disciples, “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” “If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love, even as I have kept 
my Father’s commandments and abide in his 
love.” But how can we love God when he 
comes to us a reprover? Can we kiss the rod 
that smites us? Can we listen to the truth 
when it breaks us in pieces? If we are in 
earnest to save our souls we can, for we shall 
have a desire to meditate upon and attend to 
his word. In so doing God will give us hu- 
mility, and we shall be able to open the door 
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and let God and Christ in. And if we con- 
tinue to attend to him and to his word, he will 
make us to become “neither barren nor un- 
fruitful in the work of the Lord.” We shall 
learn to live for him, and in him, and to him. 
Carthage, N. Y. Cc. W. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 





BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 
Il. 


S related in the previous chapter, the immigra- 
A tion of the first family to Oneida was not 
sudden. Mr. J. H. Noyes did not come here 
until January, 1848, though he left Vermont the 
November previous. G. W. Noyes, J. R. Miller, 
J. L. Skinner, Wm. H. Woolworth, S. R. Leonard, 
and J. L. Baker, with their families, still remained 
at Putney; as also did Mrs. H. A. Noyes, Mrs. P. 
Noyes, and several other members of the original 
organization. Mr. and Mrs. Cragin were in New 
York. 

On the 28th of February, 1848, Mrs. H. A. Noyes, 
with her son Theodore and the Cragin children, 
left Putney ex xoute for Oneida. At Springfield, 
according to previous arrangement, she met Mr. 
and Mrs. Cragin; the remainder of the journey 
they joined company, and all arrived safely at 
Oneida Depot on the following day at 3 o’clock. 
This was the first delegation from Putney. In 
June, Mr. and Mrs. Skinner and child, joined the 
new home, and before winter most of the above- 
named families were regathered at Oneida. 

It is easy to believe that the original accommo- 
dations of the Community (which we femember 
consisted of two ordinary dwelling-houses, and two 
smaller ones), were put to full occupation in the 
course of the first year. Besides the consolidation 
of the Putney Community at Oneida, new mem- 
bers were added occasionally from Northern Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and from the central counties 
of New York. Very soon was felt the need for a 
larger and more commodious abode. The houses 
were crowded. Believers were already applying 
for membership. Something must be done. So 
a full consultation was held, and it was decided to 
build a mansion suitable to the requirements of a 
large Community. Ready funds they had not; 
but they felt an assurance, that if God was pleased 
with the enterprise he would furnish the means to 
carry it on. 

Accordingly the work of preparation commenced 
atonce; Mr. Noyes and Mr. E. H. Hamilton select- 
ed the site, and on one beautiful moonlight night, 
with the aid of the North Star, staked out the ground 
for the foundation walls. The business of coliect- 
ing materials was promptly attended to, while the 
work of excavating the cellar was going forward. 
Under the superintendence of Mr. Hamilton, an ex- 
perienced architect, the Community undertook to 
build the new Mansion House. With a saw-mill at 
command and all the timber necessary on the do- 
main, and a goodly number of carpenters and join- 
ers in the Community, this undertaking was carried 
through pleasantly and successfully. The whole 
of the work excepting the plastering was done 
within the Community. Every one entered vigor- 
ously upon the undertaking. J. H. Noyes assist- 
ed at the saw-mill in getting out siding for the 
house ; and when everything was ready, became 
one of the principal masons in the job of laying 
the walls. 

The building of a ome was the first enterprise 
that enlisted the whole Community; and it was 
one in which all were- equally interested. All 
labored ; the women no less than the men. Mrs. 
Cragin and Mrs. Noyes lead off in zeal and enthu- 
siasm ; and it is related, that when the house was 
far enough advanced to allow of it, and even before 
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the side-boards were on, planks were placed across 
the joists, and the women commenced lathing ; and 
the greater portion of the job was done by them. 

The building, though not wholly finished, was 
ready for occupation before the advent of winter. 
The following paragraph from the First Annual 
Report will give a correct idea of many details in 
regard to it: 

“A brief description of the house will not be 
out of place in this Report. It stands on an ele- 
vated part of the domain, commanding a very ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding country. It is 
sixty feet long, thirty-five feet wide, three stories 
high, and is surmounted by a cupola. The lower 
story or basement, is divided by partitions across 
the whole width into three apartments of equal 
size, viz., thirty-five feet by twenty. The first of 
these apartments runs back into a rise of ground 


on which the house abuts, and is acellar. The 
second or middle apartment is the kitchen. The 
third or front apartment is the dining-room. The 


second story comprises a parlor over the dining- 
room, and is of the same size (i. e., thirty-five by 
twenty), a reception-room, a school-room and a 
printing-office. The third story is devoted to 
sleeping apartments for married pairs and for 
females. The garret, extending over the whole 
house, and without partitions, is the dormitory of 
the unmarried men and boys. This edifice now 
gives comfortable quarters to about sixty persons, 
and might easily accommodate one hundred.” 

A glimpse at the state of finances during this 
era may not be uninteresting. Mr. Cragin, who 
had been appointed financier, had pledged himself 
to see the building expenses defrayed, and for this 
end worked perseveringly. Under his manage- 
ment, the domain was paid for, so far as the 
claims of previous occupants were concerned, sub- 
sistence provided, building expenses met, and in 
fact debts to the amount of about two thousand 
dollars were cancelled. Among a bundle of old 
manuscripts, I came across a letter from Mr. Cra- 
gin written to J. R. Miller in Putney, which is in- 
teresting as showing the state of money-matters 
at the time it was written. It will speak for 
itself : 

“* Oneida Castle, Aug. 16, 1848. 

“DEAR Bro. M.:—I am very happy to comply 
with your request to send you a statement of our 
financial affairs. Probably I was reflecting with 
some interest on the subject just at the time that 
you were penning your letter ; quite an interesting 


coincidence to me. Our liabilities are about 
$4,820. Our assetts may be thus stated: 
aig An Ee ee $2,500.00 
WOE BM ce eee eas 950.00 


aera sr a ae 1,000.00 
Francis Patm ......ccsee 3,600.00 
Personal Property........ 1,350.00 

(ae $9,400.00 


The new house (the material for which is all on 
the ground, and the frame ready to put up), will, 
when finished, be worth $3,000.00. 


“We are at present nearly out of funds. I ex- 
pect to collect, for lumber sold and a note held by 
Mr. B, about seventy-five dollars, to be applied 
toward taking up a note that falls due the 2oth inst. 
We shall require for the purchase of sash, glass, 
paint, brick, etc., five hundred dollars, besides five 
hundred more for current expenses this fall, and 
the payment of interest due the State. We are 
expecting about $1,600 from Northern Vermont, 
with which the notes on the Francis place can be 
met. Yours in the good cause, G. CRAGIN.” 

What a showing! Nine thousand dollars the en- 
tire property of the Community! No money on 
hand—a house to build, a printing-office to support, 
and one hundred persons to feed and clothe! When 
we consider all this, and remember that the Com- 
munity, was without any lucrative business, it 
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seems almost incredible that they should have un- 
dertaken so much ; and we must ever ascribe their 
success to simple faith in God. 


CULTIVATION OF NUT TREES. 


BY HENRY THACKER. 


ITTLE attention has thus far been given in 

this country to the cultivation of nut-bearing 
trees. It is, however, urged by some that the 
yield of nut-orchards in nuts and lumber would 
pay a good percentage on the capital invested in 
them, especially if the trees were planted upon 
rough, hilly land, unsuitable for meadow and the 
production of crops requiring much hand-culture ; 
not to mention the happiness, exceeding money 
value, that the children employed in gathering the 
“hard fruit” would derive. No brighter or hap- 
pier days are remembered than those in which we 
joined nut-gathering excursions to the native for- 
ests where chestnut and hickory trees abounded. 
With what delight they were anticipated! How 
the interest and excitement increased as the time 
approached! How we hailed Jack Frost, whose 
mysterious power so wonderfully facilitated the 
separation of the nut from the husk. Several boys 
sometimes made up a nuttirfig-party ; the climbers 
were brought forth, and buckled to the legs, 
the threshing-pole girded to the waist, and thus 
equipped, the tallest nut trees of the forest were 
made to yield their rich burdens midst the chat- 
tering of the squirrels, who seemed to consider 
us as intruders upon their domain not to be tolera- 
ted. But the case, of course, was otherwise de- 
cided by the young lords of the land. Not only 
were the claims of the active little harvesters dis- 
allowed, but it not unfrequently happened that the 
claimants were forced to yield a portion of their 
stores, which by diligence they had already secured 
against the time of need. In this manner the best 
results of an excursion were sometimes obtained, 
whilst excuses for the robbery were urged, on the 
ground that the squirrels had nothing else to do 
but to gather nuts, and that they laid in store more 
nuts than they needed ; and, further, that if they" 
wanted more they had time enough.left to collect 
them. But alas! the woodman’s ax has not spared 
even the most cherished objects of our youth ; the 
noble nut-bearing trees have fallen 

“ Beneath his sturdy stroke ;” 

and if our children are to enjoy the exhilarating 
pleasures of nut-gathering, we must cultivate for 
them orchards and forests of nut-bearing trees. 
Fanciful as this project may appear to some, T am 
persuaded that it will one day be carried out in 
earnest. 

For the purpose of showing that those who may 
engage in the enterprise will not necessarily have 
to wait a life-time in order to see the fruits of their 
labor, I will state a few facts in regard to an experi- 
ment on a small scale. Eighteen years ago one 
dozen trees each, of the hickory nut and the black 
walnut, of moderate size, were obtained from a 
nursery. The trees were mostly set out by the 
roadside, in rather a hard, gravelly soil. They 
received no culture, and for a year or two success 
seemed doubtful. However, all but one survived 
and finally became established. The hickory trees 
have borne nuts for the past two years, and 
the black-walnut trees have borne for several 
years. One tree a year ago produced three and a 
half barrels of nuts as they came from the tree. 
The trunks of some of these trees measure one 
foot in diameter near the ground. About the same 
time that these trees were set out, some chestnuts 
were planted in the seed-bed. From these, trees 
have been produced that have borne nuts the past 
two years, making about sixteen years from the 
seed to the bearing state. But it is by no means 
necessary to wait even this length of time for re- 
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sults ; trees can now be obtained at the nurseries 
by the thousand, of suitable size for transplanting. 
These, if the work has not already been done, may 
be grafted, taking scions from bearing trees that 
are known to produce the largest and finest nuts. 
This process would considerably shorten the time 
before bearing, and also secure the all-important 
end of producing the most valuable nuts. . 


Now as to the niirket value of nuts : It is known 
that the price of edible nuts has steadily increased 
as they have become more and more scarce, until, 
at the present time, our native chestnuts some- 
times bring in the market the sum of ten. and 
twelve dollars a bushel ; hickor, nuts, four dollars ; 
while the Spanish chestnut, | am told, is worth from 
fifteen to eighteen dollars-a bushel. The latter 
variety may also be grafted on our native stock if 
desirable. It is not as hardy as our native chest- 
nut, and would require the advantages of more 
favored localities. 


It is well known that the above-named trees fur- 
nish the most valuable lumber the country affords, 
and that the price of it is advancing from year 
to year. The present rates are from ten to 
twenty cents a foot, board measure. The black 
walnut has long been in great demand ; chestnut 
is also highly prized for finishing purposes ; and 
hickory cannot easily be dispensed with. 

We have thus introduced the subject of setting 
out nut-bearing trees, hoping that others may take 
it up and further discuss the merits of the propo- 
sition. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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We think of the English as making progress 
slowly, especially in political matters ; but if we 
are to judge from the recent election of the Metro- 
politan School Board for London, that great city is 
likely to adopt the principle of universal suffrage 
sooner than our own large cities. In the election 
referred to, all classes in the metropolis took part, 
includin., many thousind women. Indeed, a Miss 
Garrett received a greiter number of votes than 
any other cindidate. The results of the election 
appear to give general satisfaction. Cumulative 
voting (by which persons were allowed to divide a 
certain number of votes among several candidates 
or to cast them all for one) enabled every party, 
sect, and class of reformers, to elect its repre- 
sentative. The Board contains a greater number of 
eminent men than usual. Previously, the London 
schools had been managed by locally-elected_ paro- 
chial boards. Such journals as the London /2- 
aminer think it might be for the interest of the 
city to have a similarly-elected board for its gov- 
ernment. 


A homily should be delivered on Business Con- 
tinence, drawing text and illustration from the re- 
cent failure of Oliver Ames & Son and the Ames 
Plow Company. The legitimate manufacturing 
businesses of these companies are profitable—that 
of shovels alone yielding nearly a thousand dollars 
a day. Many were involved in the failure, but it 
was really occasioned by the imprudence, the rash 
incontinence, of one man, who, elated with the re- 
sults of his first speculative investments, took the 
utmost advantage of his own credit and that of his 
friends. He could not resist, we are told, the fas- 
cinations of the brilliant and gigantic speculations 
that presented themselves. “The consequence 
was, of course, an ever-increasing mountain of 
debt. Every new scheme locked up more and 





more means ; his ventures gave him great values— 
a wealth of lands, bonds and stocks, but he could 
not turn them into cash; and so he came to 
be a borrower for millions, and needed, for fresh 
investment, and to renew failing notes, new loans 
of fifty to a hundred thousand dollars daily. , Natu- 
rally, lenders became distrustful, and the rate of 
interest went up on him; he found it more and 
more difficult and expensive to borrow; and only 
some untoward circumstance has been wanting for 
many months to close the market against him.” 


Continence, self-control, power to subordinate 
fascination to good sense, is as desirable in busi- 
ness as in social matters, and indispensable to the 
highest success in every department of life. 

Within the past ten years some things in Mr. 
Seward’s political career have tended to weaken 
the admiration excited by his early championship 
of freedom and higher-law principles. We ac- 
knowledge, however, at the present time some re- 
turn of our old sentiment toward him. There is 
something akin to the heroic in his tour of world 
observation. At three-score-and-ten, with infirmi- 
ties that would restrain most men from leaving 
their own neighborhood, and many from leaving 
their own house, we hear of him first in Alaska, 
then in Mexico, and anon in Japan. In the latter 
country he was accorded the unprecedented honor 
of an interview with the Mikado, in which there 
was no concealment of the Mikado’s person and 
no unnecessary display of guards and attendants. 


THE FAMILY. 





HE idea prevails among some well-disposed 

persons that the Oneida Communists are ear- 
nestly opposed to the old, time-honored institution 
of the family, and that they are doing all in their 
power to destroy it. This is far from true. They, 
on the contrary, respect that institution, and have 
earnestly fought irresponsible free love, Sweden- 
borgianism, Spiritualism, Pantarchism, and other 
things tending to its destruction and to social an- 
archy. They have from the first refused to have 
any partnership with those who were working to 
destroy the restraints that now surround marriage 
and the family. They have never even advocated 
free divorce laws. They have, to be sure, from 
time to time, pointed out some of the defects of 
the family system; but have never urged any one 
on that account to throw it aside, unless he is cer- 
tain that he has found something altogether better 
to take its place—something quite as effectual in 
securing good order, sound morality, education, and 
every interest taken in charge by the family institu- 
tion. Such a substitute is Bible Communism. 
We are as certain of it as that two and two are 
four. But we ask no one to adopt this substitute. 
On the contrary, we warn people against making 
the change from Familism to Communism without 
first counting the cost. We tell them, in season 
and out of season, that though Communism under 
right conditions is as superior to Familism as rail- 
road cars are to old stage-coaches, yet, as the cars 
are inferior to stage-coaches for ordinary roads, so 
Communism ought never to be attempted on an 
extended scale without first making sure of right 
conditions. Work should precede it corresponding 
to the surveying, grading, laying the track, etc., of 
a railroad. To attempt Communism without it 
would be as foolish as to think of running steam- 
carriages over uneven, stony roads at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. Those who favor steam- 
carriages for well-constructed railroads are not 
necessarily opposed to stage-coaches; they may 
even consider them as important and indispensable 
means of communication, and as valuable tributa- 
ries to railroad lines. So Oneida Communists 





claim to be among the best friends of the common 
family ; they regard it as indespensable to the world, 
the necessary precursor and tributary of the new 
form of society they are inaugurating. 





“ MISTAKE OF THE APOSTLES.” 





‘e following is an extract from the New York 
Herald’s report of a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, of Grace Church, New York: 

“The eminent Doctor proceeded to deliver his 
sermon on the text—“ One day is with God as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
There is wisdom and comfort in this paradox of 
the apostles. - The early Christians of the East all 
believed that Christ would soon come back to them 
again; but it turned out that things still continued 
as they had been; no Christ came back to those 
expectant people, who were so far disappointed, and 
the scoffers triumphantly rejoiced. How was this ? 
Were the scoffers right? No; but the followers of 
Christ made a mistake.” 

How does Dr. Potter know that “no Christ came 
back to those expectant people?” How does he 
know that Matthew, Paul, Peter and John, who 
were among those early Christians, “ made a mis- 
take ?”? Who shall correct them? Shall the infi- 
del Gibbon? Shall the German commentators or 
their copyists? It was Christ’s words that led 
the Primitive Church to expect the second advent 
during their generation. Before convicting Christ 
and the Apostles of false prophecy, would it not be 
modest to pause, and examine the subject more 
carefully ? The promised second advent was to be 
in its nature kindred to the resurrection. Christ 
was to come “ in like manner as he ascended.” Did 
he ascend in a material body? Was the event 
public? Did worldly historians record it? So the 
Second Advent was a transaction in the spiritual 
world, and took place shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, just as Christ promised, and as the 
inspired apostles expected. The “mistake” is 
made by an unbelieving and apostate church. 

J. BH. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAT. 





—Among our visitors the other day was a gentle- 
man who livés near, and is well acquainted with, 
the Rappite Community in Pennsylvania. He said 
that among the several hundred who constitute 
this Community there is not one under sixty years 
of age. We, however, receive all such statements 
about other Communities with “ mental reserva- 
tion.” 

—A silk-reel stands in the upper sitting-room, 
which represents a small branch (perhaps I should 
say twig) of the silk manufactory. A quantity of 
hanks of black sewing-silk is weekly brought 
hither from the dye-room, and is here parted and 
tied into skeins, and then put in boxes and sent 
over to W. P. to be sorted, tied in bunches, 
pressed, and otherwise prepared for market. 
Several of our women spend a leisure hour or 
two at this reel, each day, and V superintends 
the work, keeps an account of the amount of silk 
tied, sends it to W. P., etc. 





—Ransom is a little brown-eyed boy not yet six 
years old. Maud is a blue-eyed girl just five. 
They have grown up in the children’s house to- 
gether, and have always been great friends and 
playmates, partly, perhaps, because there were no 
other little ones of just their age, and partly we 
suspect, because of a special affinity. I watched 
them the other day from my window as they were 
going to school. The slope down to the school- 
house was slippery, and the little folks walked care- 
fully along, with mincing steps, hand in hand. 
They both had on their winter boots; but pres- | 
ently Maud’s little feet slipped up, and’ down she 
went. Ransom gallantly helped her up, and then 
threw one arm around her waist to steady her 
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steps. Maud put her arm round his neck; and 
thus they went on a few steps farther. Now the 
slope grew steeper and steeper, and Maud began 
to slip, but the sturdy little Ransom was equal to 
the occasion. He threw both arms around the 
chubby Maud, and lifting her off her feet, carried 
her safely to where the road was smooth and level. 
After this gallant feat Ransom ran to join the other 
boys at play, while Maud scampered off to the 
school-room. Evidently, Maud has not joined the 
independent, “touch-me-not” sisterhood, nor has 
Ransom developed into the churlish, “help-your- 
self” brotherhood. 


—Opportunities not rarely occur for noting the 
superior advantages Communism offers to certain 
undertakings, contrasted with those that ordinary 
society affords. Forinstance: a few days ago an 
amateur musician who lives in our vicinity gave 
one of our members a melancholy account of an 
attempt made by himself and others to organize a 
band. After some labor they assembled the violins, 
cornets, bassos, etc., engaged a room, bought mu- 
sic, and were about to begin a course of practice, 
when the leading violinist was called to another 
State by his business, and, as there was no substi- 
tute, the whole undertaking fell to the ground. In 
a Community the matter might have been arranged. 
If the public interest required the organizing of a 
bind, the business in another State could have been 
done by some other than a musician, and all would 
have gone smoothly. The musical organization 
would be as permanent as was desirable, for sub- 
stitutes could be trained on every instrument. And 
this is not only true of music, but all the arts and 
sciences we have as yet undertaken to cultivate 
have experienced the same advantages. “A Com- 
munity can appropriate men and money to accom- 
plish certain results, and can relieve those men of 
other responsibilities ; and, in a true Commu- 
nity, every particle of knowledge which any mem- 
ber has is at the service of all. If one can sketch, 
or paint, or play the pianp, or sing, or write pho- 
nography, or operate a telegraphic machine, he 
stands ready to teach others who want to learn. 
Whether Communism will raise up greater artists 
than are to be found in common society remains to 
be seen. If it is true that all art is but a mirror or 
reflection of society, and that every new phase in 
society must produce a new phase in art, then we 
may reasonably look for some new art-develop- 
ments as one of the results of Communism. 


—We have in use now seventy-two stationary 
lamps. Twenty-five of these are used to light the 
Hall, dining-room and printing-office, and are sel- 
dom burned more than from one to two hours 
each day; the remaining forty-seven, however, 
which light the numerous halls, corridors, passage- 
ways, stair-ways, cellar-ways, etc., etc., are burned 


from early dusk until eleven and after, when the , 


watchman blows them out, though six are left 
burning all night. The number of lanterns and 
private lamps in use besides these is legion, 
and they consume altogether between eight and 
nine hundred gallons of oil per year. “ But who 
fills and cleans all these lamps ?” asks the careful 
housewife. This task has devolved for some time 
on Mr. M., who does his work faithfully and well, 
and, by many little inventions and improvements, 
has rendered this naturally disagreeable chore much 
less irksome than when it was done by women in 
the old-fashioned way. For instance, he has a 
machine for trimming the wicks of the lamps, 
which is more reliable and less inclined to make 
the lamp smoke than when scissors are used for 
this purpose. Then a large tin can filled with 
kerosene, with a faucet and rubber-hose at- 
tached, is placed on a table much higher than 
that the lamps are on, and all you need to do in 
order to fill a lamp, is to insert the end of the rub- 
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ber-hose in its throat and open and shut the faucet 
at your convenience. Besides this, the table on 
which the lamps stand is circular and revolving, 
thus allowing them to be turned toward the can of 
kerosene and filled without being taken off the 
table, etc., etc. 


Friday, Fan. 13.—We are harvesting our annual 
supply of ice, and find that, with our capacious 
new ice-house to fill, it proves to be more of an 
undertaking than formerly. We vegan to gather it 
day before yesterday. The sleighing was rather 
poor, still we could use runners ; but yesterday a 
regular “ January thaw” set in, and the ice has to 
be transported on wheels. It is interesting to see 
the numerous teams arrive with their glittering 
freight and back up to the ice-house door, where so 
many sturdy, mittened hands wait to unload them. 
Much of the ice is wonderfully clear, and before 
the warm weather of yesterday and to-day, the 
cakes were two feet square and fourteen inches 
thick. At one o’clock to-day the ice-house was 
called full. It now contains about one hundred 
and fifty loads, or one thousand, five hundred 
cakes, of ice. It had been the intention to fill the 
Willow-Place ice-house to-morrow, but the rotten 
state of the ice will prevent. 

Saturday, Fan. 14.—A perfect imitation of early 
spring weather. A soft sky, a gentle breeze, misty 
hills, banks of snow lingering here and there, and 
the children noisily frolicking over the lawn. 


—lIn the Children’s Hour the other evening T. 
talked to the little ones as follows : 


Last night as I was down in the business-office 
writing letters, a man came in, and asked if we 
would hire him in the machine-shop. I told hir.. 
that I thought not, as we were discharging some of 
the help we already had. This man said he must 
find work somewhere in order to live, for he was out 
of money and out of work ; he had been walking all 
day, trying to get work, but had not succeeded, 
and he didn’t know what he should do. So I 
wrote a note to Mrs. G., who superintends our 
boarding-house, asking her to keep him over night 
and charge ittous. I thought it would not be fair 
to send him off without supper or a place to sleep. 
He stayed there all night, and this morning went 
over to the machine-shop, asking for work. He 
told them over there that he came from Buffalo 
and was on his way to Albany, and had asked for 
work at all the machine-shops between Buffalo and 
here, but could not get any. It is a dull time now, 
and people are discharging help, so that a great 
many folks are in the same condition that man 
is in—traveling about the country for work and 
finding none. Some of them will probably have to 
go to the poor-house, and perhaps some of them 
will be tempted to take to stealing and robbing 
for a living, and it may be that others will suffer 
so that they will die. 


What I want to ask you is this, Do you appre- 
ciate the privileges you enjoy in not having to 
look out for work or for a living? You may think 
because you are children you need have no such 
thing to think about; but in England there are 
thousands and thousands of children no older 
than you are that have to work for a living. They 
either have to work, or beg, or go to the poor- 
house. Now you should all try to appreciate the 
blessings God has given you in such a home as 
you have. You are in danger of forgetting one 
thing as you grow up, i. e., that folks have to work for 
a living. You don’t like to work very well, do you? 
[Yes, Sir!] Perhaps you do for a little while ; but 
how should you like to work in a factory, getting 
there every morning by six o’clock, stopping only 
half an hour to eat your dinner, and then working 
until eight or nine in the evening? That is the 
way all the poor children used to do in England. 
But some people got indignant about it, and 





now it is not lawful to have them work so many 
hours in a day. 


Christ said to his disciples, “ Take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things.” You might think if you did not 
stop to reason about it, that this saying of Christ is 
an excuse for not working for your living; but 
Paul said if a person would not work he should 
not eat. That means that if a person does not 
work and earn his living, he shall not eat—that he 
has no right to eat or wear clothes that other folks 
have earned, if he does not work himself. Paul 
was a tent-maker by trade. In those days all the 
little Jewish boys learned a trade, no matter wheth- 
er they were rich or poor. Paul worked at his 
trade, and earned his living and gave to poor peo- 
ple. He could have had a living without working, 
but he had made up his mind that he would‘not be 
so selfish as to use up other folk’s earnings while 
he did nothing himself. 


Wearc favored by living in the Community. We 
go out to the dining-room where our tables are 
spread so bountifully, and 1 do not suppose it costs 
us any more than it would to eat at a third-rate 
boarding-house. That is only one of the advantages 
of living inthe Community. Well, we must bear in 
mind that we cannot live without costing us some- 
thing, and we should not live on the generosity of 
other folks. Christ said we should do to others 
as we would have them do to us. You would not 
like to work for other folks, and yet have them do 
nothing. You would wish them to do their share. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


—The first thing that meets the eye on entering 
the winding-room of the silk-factory is a fine dis- 
play of plants. Near the door is a green ivy grace- 
fully pendant from the somber walls ; further on is 
an Abutilon in full bloom; while Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums and other plants are tastefully dis- 
tributed in different parts of the room. Numer- 
ous hanging baskets are suspended from the ceil- 
ing, containing, among other things, evergreen ‘ 
ferns, and the slender MWitel/la nuda, a delicate 
vine which Mr. B. found growing in the woods. 
These have become quite naturalized, thanks to 
the good care which they have received from Mr. 
B.; indeed, they seem to flourish as well as if 
they were growing in their own native soil. Vis- 
itors have been heard to say that this room was as 
interesting to them as a conservatory as it was as 
a silk-factory. 

LOST LOVE. 


As society is now constituted, perhaps the 
greater share of woman’s misery comes from mis- 
directed, unrequited, or lost affection. Love is 
often lost because women cling too desperately, 
and make themselves burdens by their exactions. 
It is necessary for them to learn that the woman 
must underlie the wife ; that self-reverence is the 
best foundation for any relation whatever. Wives 
cannot maintain a healthy influence if they are 
merely parasites; they need roots of their own, 
and a life of their own, so that love shall be worn 
as a crown instead of carried as a pack.—Revolu- 
tion. 

Very true. It is time the falsity ot the old 
sentimental theory, comparing man to the sturdy oak 
and woman to the clinging vine, was thoroughly ex- 
posed. What is more disgusting than a parasite— 
a creature that has no life or resources of its own, 
but exists by absorbing or devouring the life of 
another? Yet between married pairs love is often 
of this nature. Woman’s dependent position, and 
the training she receives from society, make it 
easy and natural for her to be a parasite. Her 
affections often become vast absorbents—hungry, 
pen-mouthed receivers—crying, Give, Give. She 
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is then on the road to wretchedness and starvation. 
Healthy, vigorous life flies from the pursuit of a 
parasite, or if it yields does it grudgingly and 
niggardly. Let women scorn to be receivers 
merely ; let them keep always the virgin life, which 
still has something to give, something to withhold ; 
let them find a way to give themselves to God, and 
make him the keeper and distributer of love, and 
they will not complain of bleeding hearts and des- 
pised, unrequited affections. Cc. 


[A correspondent thus vents his enthusiasm about the Swedish 
nightingale now delighting all who hear her :] 


NILSSON. 


“* Salve! dimora castaepura !”” 

Angels have walked the earth before thy time ; 

And demon voices held the soul in thrall : 

The world’s great heart throbb’d to Love’s glamour-call 
Through scenic Sagas sung, in rythmic chime : 
Now we have Ture !—What shall we call thee? Mime 

Enchantress, Sybil, Priestess of Odin’s Hall? 

Witch! Song-Queen ! soaring heaven-high over all, 
A human Hecla, fill’d with fire sublime ! 
Who can forget that snow-pure, passion-pale face 

Wherein ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer ”’ hides its thorns ; 
Or “‘ Home, Sweet Home’s”’ most unimagined grace ; 

Or where the Old Plantations’ love-light burns ! 
Witching the world with music all divine— 
Myriads of Mendelssons metempsychose in thine ! 


Stockbridge, Mass. J. Ives Pease. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
v. ; 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Leaving Washington on a 
cold, frosty morning, véa steamer down the Poto- 
mac to Aquia Creek, I found the colored people 
shivering around the stoves to the exclusion of the 
white passengers. My attention was particularly at- 
tracted to two young, smart-looking, colored men 
on board, who had an air of thrift and enterprise 
about them, not in keeping with those of their 
race I had been accustomed to see. They wore 
stove-pipe hats of the latest style, fine drab 
overcoats, lavender kids, shoes on which Ma- 
son’s blacking (the most popular at the south) 
had done its best, with other things to match. 
They were of the “genuine African type, of jet- 
black hue, with thick lips, extended nostrils, broad 
nose, and receding forehead, with Virginia tobacco- 
juice oozing out at both corners of their mouths. I 
soon learned that they were Messrs. Stevens and 
Jones, both members of the Virginia Legislature ; 
and in conversation with them found that they 
were intelligent, and well informed in regard to the 
ins and outs of political life. It seemed rather odd 
to hear them discourse about their “constituents,” 
about “carrying their districts,” their expectations 
in regard to entering the Senate another year, etc. ; 
but it is among the fruits of the 15th amendment. 
Before the war they were slaves; since receiving 
their freedom they have given themselves as much 
as possible to education and politics, and at present 
are reading law in Richmond. I learned from 
them that they are now well treated in their 
official capacity, trom political considerations or 
otherwise, and I judge that they are better re- 
ceived than they would be in some of the halls 
of legislation at the north. 


Alexandria, on the south bank of the Potomac, 
is a dull-looking place, of about 12,000 inhabitants. 
It was at the Marshall House here, it will be re- 
membered, that the young Col. Ellsworth, said to 
have been a favorite with President Lincoln, was 
shot in the early part of the war. The wharves 
presented a deserted and dilapidated appearance, 
showing that the place had not yet recovered from 
the baneful effects of the war. <A few colored 
people were to be seen basking in the morning sun 


along the docks, as the boat passed down the 
river. 


Fifteen miles below the Capital we passed 
Mount Vernon, the home and tomb of Washington, 





pleasantly situated on the west bank of the river. 
The boats usually toll their bells on passing this 
place, and hence our boat’s neglecting to comply 
with this time-honored custom was an occasion of 
general remark. The house looked familiar, from 
the many good views of it seen about the country ; 
it occupies a commanding position on a high eleva- 
tion a little back from the river, overlooking the 
same, and is well surrounded by fine trees, with 
grounds sloping in front to the water’s edge. It 
contains many valuable historical relics, among 
which are the key of the Bastile, presented by 
Lafayette, and portions of the military and per- 
sonal furniture of Washington. The new tomb 
of Washington into which his remains were re- 
moved in 1837, and subsequently placed within a 
marble sarcophagus, stands in a retired situation a 
short distance from the house. It consists of a 
plain brick structure with an iron gate at its en- 
trance. 


Taking the cars at Aquia Creek we were soon 
whirling along through the Old Dominion, which 
boasts ef the extraordinary number of great men 
she has furnished the nation. Six of our Presi- 
dents were born in this once prosperous state ; but 
the late war has rendered large portions of her 
territory a desolate waste. From Aquia Creek to 
Richmond, 75 miles, the ravages of war were 
clearly to be seen in all directions. The fences 
were all gone, woods cut off, and farm-houses and 
other buildings laid low. Most of the way the 
soil was light and sandy, overgrown with scrub- 
oaks or pines, reminding one of the poor lands in 
New Jersey along the line of the Camden and 
Amboy R. R. We occasionally passed a colored 
man’s log-hut, with its cob-house chimney plastered 
with mud projecting out its full size beyond the 
side of the house. It is the custom all through 
the South to have the chimneys built outside in- 
stead of inside the house, leaving the rooms 
square ; and a chimney is usually seen at each end 
of a house. 


Crossing the Rappahannock, we came to Freder- 
icksburg, and found the city in deep mourning for 
Gen. Lee. Just beyond the city on the top of a 
hill were floating the stars and stripes. Upon the 
hillside below lay 7,000 Union soldiers who fell 
in this vicinity, in the desperate struggle be- 
fore Fredericksburg. Graves are frequently seen 
along the railroad, and earthworks of various kinds 
are still remaining at the sides of bridges and 
important points. 


As we neared Richmond, portions of the line 
of fortifications of the city, once considered impreg- 
nable, could be seen, and many ot the ruins of the 
great fire that followed the surrender of the city in 
1865 stillremain. This fire, started by the Confed- 
erate officers, destroyed more than 1,009 build- 
ings and property estimated at $8,000,000, sweep- 
ing away most of the business portion of the 
city. It was a severe blow to the commercial 
prosperity of Richmond, and she has not yet 
regained the business standing she once had. The 
city is finely situated upon a hill on the left bank 
of the James river, commanding a beautiful and 
extended view of the river with its many wind- 
ings and numerous islands. H. G. A. 


THE ADVANCE, enters upon the new year with 
a new dress, and some changes and improvements 
in the arrangement of editorial matter. ©The 
Advance is the best denominational paper we re- 
ceive—the most progressive in tone and most in 
sympathy with intelligent, vital religion. Among 
the contributors toits columns are Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and N. S. Dodge, both brilliant and en- 
tertaining writers. Published by the Advance 
Company, Chicago, at $2.50 a year. 








THE INDEPENDENT.—This paper passes into 
the hands of its new corps of editors about the 
same time that it begins a new volume. In an- 
nouncing the principles which will govern in its 
future career, Mr. Bowen says: “ The /nudependent, 
while not denominational or sectarian, but rather 
heartily giving the hand of fellowship to all Chris- 
tians of every name and sect, yes to all without 
name or sect, who truly love and serve the Master, 
shall nevertheless be the firm friend and advocate 
of a pure evangelical Christianity, as found in the 
New Testament.” Published by Henry C. Bowen, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York, at $2.50 a year. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.—This is a new, illus- 
trated magazine, issued by the popular publishing 
house of Scribner & Co., New York. Putnam’s 
Magazine and the Riverside Magazine have both 
been merged into it, and it has been placed in the 
hands of Dr. J. G. Holland as editorial conductor. 
The illustrations form one of the most interesting 
features of the magazine. In the number for 
January are given a series of fine illustrations of 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, an illustrated article 
on Birds, another on Ships, another on Strasburg 
after the Surrender. Published by Scribner & Co., 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON 
ANIMALS* 





HE most common exhibition of the influence 
of music on animals is, perhaps, that wit- 
nessed in circuses and other equestrian entertain- 
ments, where the horse is affected in a lively and 
exhilarating manner by the performances of the 
band—often waltzing and prancing, and keeping 
perfect time with the music. : 
Dogs are affected by music, but it is difficult to 
determine whether agreeably or otherwise. Many 
naturalists believe it to be disagreeable to them; 
an opinion which is strongly supported by the fact, 
that if left to their liberty they generally take 
flight with howls as soon as the music reaches 
their ears. They have been known to die when 
compelled to hear music for a considerable time. 
Other quadrupeds, and also owls, have been known 
to die from the effect of music. 

Cats are said to mew loudly on hearing the 
sound of instruments, but are more seldom and 
less painfully affected than dogs. 

On the other hand, it is well known that many 
kinds of birds are affected in a very agreeable 
manner,; often approaching as near as possible the 
instruments, or persons, and remaining as long 
as the music continues, and then flapping their 


wings, as we should clap our hands, in appro- 


bation of the performance. 


Many of the wild animals are said to be fond of 
and even charmed by music; the hunters in the 
Tyrol and some parts of Germany often entice 
stags by singing, and the female deer by playing 
the flute. 

Beavers and rats have been taught to dance the 
rope, keeping time to music. 

Among reptiles, the lizard shows perhaps the 
most remarkable susceptibility to musical influen- 
ces; lying first on his back, and then on his side, 
and anon on his belly, as if desiring to expose every 
part of his body to the effeet of the sonorous fluid 
which is so delightful to him. He appears to be 
very refined in his taste ; soft voices and plaintive 
airs being his favorites, while hoarse singing and 
noisy music disgust him. 

Among the insects, spiders are found to be very 
fond of music; as soon as the sounds reach them ° 





* For the facts stated in this article, credit is mainly due to Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music. 
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they descend along their web to the point nearest 
to that from which the music’ originates, and there 
remain motionless as long as it continues. Pris- 
oners sometimes tame them by singing or whistling, 
and make companions of them. 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
influence of music on animals occurred at a menag- 
erie in Paris a few years ago, when a concert was 
given, and two elephants were among the auditors. 
The orchestra being placed out of their sight, they 
could not perceive whence the harmony came. 
The first sensation was that of surprise: at one 
moment they gazed eagerly at the spectators; the 
next they ran at their keeper to caress him, and 
seemed to inquire what these strange sounds meant ; 
but at length, perceiving that nothing was amiss, 
they gave themselves up to the impressions which 
the music communicated. Each new tune seemed 
to produce a change of feeling, causing their ges- 
tures and cries to assume an expression in accord- 
ance with it. But it was still more remarkable, 
that aiter a piece had produced an agreeable effect 
upon them, if it was incorrectly played they would 
remain cold and unmoved. E. P. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


The discovery seven or eight years ago of the 
brilliant aniline colors from coal-tar has worked a 
complete revolution in the art of dyeing silk and 
woolen goods. Their application to cotton dyeing 
has been extensive, but they have not supplanted 
the pink, purple and black colors obtained from 
madder, which is grown in enormous quantities in 
England and Holland. A little more than a year 
ago, however, the announcement was made that two 
German chemists had discovered a mode of pre- 
paring the identical coloring matter which gives 
value to madder, from the coal-tar which furnishes 
the aniline colors. This coloring matter, which is 
called alizarine, is much purer when prepared in the 
artificial way from coal-tar than when extracted from 
the plant, and bids fair to become cheaper. Great 
progress has been made in its manufacture during 
the year 1870. The day is probably not far distant 
when indigo, the king of coloring matters in perma- 
nency, will be produced artificially from coal-tar 
cheaper than from the indigo plant. 





Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine tor Janu- 
ary gives selections from the report of Capt. 
James B. Eads, Chief Engineer of the Illinois and 
St. Louis Bridge. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in building 
the foundation of the west abutment were of a 
peculiar nature. The site of the abutment had 
been for over 60 years a part of the steamboat 
wharf of the city, and had received every kind 
of useless material thrown overboard from the 
various steamers lying over it during that time. 
Old sheet-iron, worn-out grate bars, old fire-brick, 
smoke-stacks, stone, coal-cinders, and everything 
entering into the construction of a Mississippi 
steamer, seemed to have found a resting place on 
this spot, and constituted a deposit averaging 12 ft. 
in depth over the rock. Added to this were the 
wrecks of at least three steamers of not less than 
400 tons measurement each, piled one top of the 
other. To drive the sheet-piling down through 
these hulks, an oak beam 6 by to inches, armed 
with a huge steel chisel, was first driven down 
as far as a steam pile-driver could force it. It 
was then withdrawn, and a sheet pile 5 by 10 
inches driven down in its place. After com- 
pleting the coffer-dam and pumping out the 
water, it was found that the sheet-piling had not 
reached the rock, owing to the great resistance of 
the material through which they had been driven. 
The work was repeatedly flooded from the great 
pressure of 30 feet of water,.and finally compelled 





the building of a second dam outside the first. 
This second dam was built and made water-tight 
through and over a water-wheel of one of the 
wrecks. The crank of an engine of seven feet 
stroke attached to the head of the shaft was just 
within the inclosure, while the flanges, arms, and 
braces of the wheel were within the walls formed 
by the sheet-piling. From the inclosure were also 
taken parts of steamboat-engines, the wrecks of 
four barges, and a great variety of smaller articles. 
These obstructions were finally all removed and 
the first stone of the abutment laid on the solid 
rock bottom of the river, 55 feet below high water 
mark, about four months after beginning the con- 
struction of the dam. 
PROF. DANA ON THE DARWINIAN HYPOTHESIS. 
There is no question, frsé, that geological time 
has been of vast length; second, that there is an 
historical order in the rocks of the globe, and that 
the process of the world’s creation may be, to a 
large extent, read in the rocks; and “Hird, that 
there has been a system of progress in the earth’s 
living species from the simpler forms of earlier 
time to man. But, while adopting these conclu- 
sions in common with all geologists, 1 have no 
faith in the Darwinian scheme of deriving man 
through gradual development upward from the 
monkey, or of envolving a system of life through 
“ Natural Selection.” 1 deplore the misuse of sci- 
ence in the support of Materialistic views, not 
uncommon among those who adopt the Darwinian 
hypothesis. At the same time | grieve, for the 
sake of the Bible and religion, that the discussions 
relating to scientific views and men should be so 
often interspersed with abusive epithets, and so 
often presented by those who are ignorant of the 
sciences they are attempting to set right.— Leder 
to the L{nterior. 


RESPONSES. 





La Fayette, Ind., Fan. 1, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—The gospel you proclaim is 
free (as of old) to all who will ask for it; but your 
expenses are great, and it is no more than right 
that we outsiders should do what we can. | in- 
close ten dollars, and wish you all a happy new 
year. ‘Yours forever, N. A. M. 


Philadelphia, Fan. 6, 1871. 
——I most sincerely congratulate you on the 
handsome appearance of No. 1, Vol. VIII; it is 
highly creditable to the Community. I have read 
the article “ Progressive Morality” with deep in- 
terest and pleasure ; it is philosophical, sound, and 
will be perused with interest and profit wherever 
seen. I should be indeed sorry to be without the 

CIRCULAR. H. T. 





Millerstown, Pa., Dec., 1870. 
I still desire to read the CIRCULAR, because 
I find much in it to encourage one to a pure and 
holy life, by crucifying self tor the good of all. 
I see, too, that the Community are educated in the 
principle of loving God with all the heart, and of 
doing unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you. If they were not, so many could not 
live together in harmony. Still I cannot agree 
with you in all things, especially in respect to your 
social principles. H. F. L. 





; Fessup, Lowa, Dec., 1870. 
I receive much comfort from the truths con- 
tained in the CIRCULAR, more, indeed, than from 
all other papers and books except the Bible. 1 
believe J. H. N. is a man of God, raised up to 
accomplish a great work. I am learning to look 
to God, or to “go home” for help in times of 
trouble. E. L. M. 








Plattsburg, Mo., Dec. 1870. 
(— can only feebly express my heartfelt thanks 


for the great assistance the Ci1RCULAR has been to 
me in becoming not only better and wiser in many 
things, but, still more, in bringing me into spiritual 
companionship with Christ and the Primitive 
Church. Since I have become acquainted with the 
blessing of direct obedience and submission to the 
will of the Master—in other words, doing his will 
on earth as it in done in heaven, prompted by love, 
withoue an eye for earthly benefit or applause, but 
with the only aim to glorify him by placing unlim- 
ited confidence in his promises and providential 
care, and submitting myself to his rule and will as 
expressed in the holy word of God—many things 





which seemed hard for me to bear before, are not 
only easy, but delightfully pleasant ; and thus I 
have found out that real happiness is the direct re- 
ward of cheerful, child-like obedience to the Spirit 
of Truth. 

Will you please continue the CIRCULAR to my 
address. 

God bless you all; and may he reward you for 
the good work you are doing. 

With Chrisian love and affection, I remain your 
friend, . @' P: 





Comanche, Texas, Dec., 1870. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—In comformity with your 
published request, I send you this notice of my 
desire for a continuation of Pi CIRCULAR. Please 
find inclosed one dollar to pay for the paper an- 
other year. I know of nothing written or printed 
that could fill its place. Even in this remote re- 
gion (the wilds of Texas) quite a number of per- 
sons have become attentive and thoughtful readers 
of it, and often express a deep and growing inter- 
est in the subjects presented in its columns. | 
know that the paper is to me a blessing. I never 
peruse it without being drawn nearer to Christ, the 
center of imperishable union and perfect harmony. 
I love to draw near to Christ in the spirit mani- 
fested in your paper; and when I do so I feel an 
inspiration that lifts me to a new stand-point of 
observation, of faith and hope. Your Christian 
faith, as presented in your forms and methods of 
living, seems to me to be the direct, practical appli- 
cation of what is taught in the Bible. c.. 3, 5 





Berlin, N. F., Dec. 26, 1870. 

Some six or seven years ago I made a briet 
visit to your place, tangy and solely to satisfy 
myself whether you were really the bad people | 
had heard you represented to be. I was too deat 
to hear, and did not try nor desire to talk much, 
but had learned to use my eyes, and, moreover, 
have the power of feeling the truth in a great de- 
gree about any people I meet with. I had not 
been fifteen minutes beneath your roof before all 
the evil I had heard of you was swept from 
my imagination, and I felt and saw that you were 
far in advance of the world, and the churches of 
the world, in the spirit and practice of good. From 
that time to this I have been a reader of the Cir- 
CULAR; a portion of the time receiving itin ex- 
change, and the rest of the time as a gift. I heartily 
thank you for your generosity in sending it so long, 
and assure you that your views correspond so nearly 
with my own that the CIRCULAR seems like a mes- 
sage from home, telling me of loved ones with whom * 
I would gladly spend the remnant of my days if cir- 
cumstances would permit. Every week I hurry my 
work so as to be ready when the CIRCULAR comes, 
to sit down with it as | would with a company of 
dear friends, and have a “feast of reason and flow 
of soul.” j. M 





MATTERS OF MENTION. 


Only 211,290 immigrants landed at the ports of 
the United States in 1870—a smaller number than 
in any previous year since 1865. The total num- 
ber of immigrants to this country for the past ten 
years is 1,837,351. 

It is sad to read that the husband of Jenny Lind 
has squandered her fortune ; that she and her hus- 
band have separated from each other; and that 
she is compelled by her circumstances to appear 
before the public as a concert singer. 


Rev. Dr. Westcott of New York city states that 
in Broadway alone 20,000 cigars are sold daily, and 
that in the whole city 75,000,000 are annually con- 
sumed at anexpense of $9,650,000 ; while the total 
cost of religious instruction in the city is $3,325,000 
per year. 





The total quantity of pig iron made in the United 
States in 1869 had a greater value in this crude 
state at average prices, than all the gold and silver 
produced in our country, by some $5,000,000, ac- 
cording to the asseveration of Mr. A. W. Hum- 
phreys, President of the Sterling Iron and Railway 
Company, in a recent address on metallurgy. The 
product in American pig fron in 1869 was 1,916,641 
tons. The total quantity of iron made in the 
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world in 1869 varied but little from 11,700,000 
tons. 





“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was wholly prepared for 
the press in a little wooden house in Maine, from 
week to week, while the story was coming out in 
a Washington newspaper. Most of it was written 
by the evening lamp on a pine table, about*which 
the children of4the family were gathered to- 
gether conning their various lessons for the next 
day. Amid the busy hum of earnest voices, con- 
stantly asking questions of the mother, intent on 
her world-renowned task, Mrs. Stowe wove to- 
gether those thrilling chapters which were destined 
te find readers in so many languages throughout 
the globe.—Revolution. 


“To be or not to be.” A Calitornia editor frankly 
avows his desire to “ be” a while longer, but thinks 
his chances are small because husbands are so suc- 
cessful in his State in pleading insanity in defense 
of shooting or knifing persons whom they have 
suspected of being on friendly terms with their 
wives ; and so he gives notice to “all men’s wives 
who have heretofore enjoyed the advantage of his 
acquaintance that this ceases to-day and forever.” 
“‘ Somebody,” he continues, “perishes ingloriously 
everyday for being on speaking terms with mar- 
ried women, and we do not care to have our turn 
come round. Deeply grateful for the past forbear- 
ance of aggrieved husbands, we make our bow and 
retire. Hereafter our nods and smiles will be lav- 
ished upon girls and widows exclusively ; no oth- 
ers need apply. Whosoever will attempt to intro- 
duce us to his own wife, or that of another man, 
will be regarded as a conspirator against our 
precious lite, and subjected to an abuse in the col- 
umns of this journal. Nature is strong in us, and 
we do not wish to die. Whenever we shall feel a 
desire that way, we shall treat somebody’s wife 


with common courtesy, get shot, and go quietly to 
our reward.” 


THE NEWS. 


THERE were seven hundred fires in Chicago in 
1870, involving a total loss of $2,106,414. 


INTELLIGENCE is received from Jerusalem of 
the death in that city, in December last, of two 
daughters of President Woolsey of Yale College. 

THE Evening Post estimates, from the census 
returns so far received, that the total population of 
the United States in 1870 was about 38,307,399. 


A BILL has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature annexing to the city of New York the 
towns of Yonkers, Morrisiana, West Farms, West- 
chester, Eastchester, Pelham and New Rochelle. 
They contain 75,000 inhabitants, and are to be 
called collectively the “Suburban Section” of the 
city. 

CONSIDERABLE interest is manifested just now in 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
running from Du Luth on Lake Superior and St. 
Paul on the Mississippi, through Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Idaho, etc., to Oregon and Puget’s Sound. 
The work has been pushed vigorously during the 
past season, from one to two miles of rails being 
laid per day. 

THE joint resolution for the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry in reference to the annex- 
ation of San Domingo, has passed both Houses of 
Congress. A proviso was attached to it in the 
House of Representatives and agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, that it should not be understood or construed as 
committing Congress to the policy of annexing the 
Republic of Dominica. 

The President has appointed as Commisioners, 
Ex-Senator B. F. Wade of Ohio, President White 
of Cornell University, and Dr. S. G. Howe of Bos- 
ton. 


Mrs. WoopHut., of Woodhull and Claflin’s 





Weekly, Mrs. Susan B. Anthony and _ several 
others, have lately had a formal interview with the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and presented a memorial embodying their 
views of the question of Woman’s Suffrage. We 
see it stated that Mrs. H. B. Stanton, who was 
present with them in Washington only a day or 
two before, took no part in the affair—deserted 
them, the 7rzbune has it. For what reason does 
not appear. On the other hand, a petition against 
Woman’s Suffrage has been presented ‘to the 
Senate from Mrs. Gen. Sherman and many: others, 
wives of Senators, Representatives, etc. 


THE United States Steamer, Saginaw, was 
wrecked on an island in the French Frigate Shoals, 
near Midway Island in the Pacific, Oct. 29, 1870. 
The officers and men, ninety in all, escaped to the 
island, but as it was barren, and they were able to 
save but few provisions, they were immediately 
put on quarter rations. One of the steamer’s 
boats under command of Lieutenant Talbot started 
for the Sandwich Islands Nov. 18, and reached 
there Dec. 18. Unfortunately while making 
a landing the Lieutenant and three of his men 
were drowned in the surf. Two vessels were im- 
mediately dispatched to the relief of the ship- 
wrecked men, but there is much anxiety lest their 
provisions should fail before assistance can reach 
them. 


ONE of the balloons which periodically leave 
Paris with letters, recently passed over the North 
Sea and landed the next day near Christina in 
Norway, a distance of 750 leagues. This is the 
longest balloon voyage on record. 


THE Government of the new German Empire is 
to be constituted of three distinct departments, viz., 


The Emperor ; the Imperial Council, consisting of 


the twenty-five German Princes; and the Reich- 
stag or Parliament, consisting of three hundred 
and eighty-two members, or one to every one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. They are to be 
elected by universal suffrage, the voting to be by 
ballot. In the Reichstag, Prussia has two hundred 
and forty members, or nearly two-thirds of the 
whole. In the imperial Council, Prussia has seven- 
teen votes out of fifty-eight, or less than one-third. 
The votes in the Council are distributed as follows: 
Prussia 17; Bavaria6; Saxony 4; Wirtemberg 4; 
Baden 3; Hesse 3; Brunswick 2; Mécklenberg 
Schwerin 2. The remaining fourteen Principal- 
ities and three Free Cities have each one vote. 


THE effects of the Prussian bombardment begin 
to be severely felt in the city of Paris. Several 
fires have occurred, damaged and destroyed build- 
ings are everywhere visible in the neighborhood of 


the Luxembourg Garden, and the southwestern -| 


suburban part of the city is in ruins. A severe 
battle took place near the city of Le Mans, Dec. 11 
and 12, between the army of the Loire, under Gen. 
Chanzy, and that of Prince Frederic Charles and 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. The French 
were completely defeated. The Germans took 
possession of Le Mans and captured large quanti- 
ties of supplies and war material. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To S. C., Simcoe, Ontario.—Wehave received from you nine- 
teen dollars since 1865, which is considerable more than the nominal 
price of the publications we have sent you. 

To F. G. R., Chilton, Wis.—We cannot recommend the corn 
you mention for your climate. 

To G. F., Cedar Falls, Iowa.—We have sent you one copy of 
Male Continence, and credited you with the balance, 45 cts. If 
you wish to have more copies of Male Continence sent to you, “a 
notify us. 

ToC. T. $., Comanche, Texas.—The analysis of ores Js a pecu- 
liar process, the apparatus for which we have not introduted into our 
lab y- Our app is d d for instruction in the most 
general processes of analysis only, and is not fitted for metallurgical 
investigations. It would therefore be useless to send us the ores 
you mention. 








NOTICES OF THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 





From the Chenango Union. 

-The CircuLAR, published by the Oneida Com- 
munity, celebrates the new year by appearing 
in new type, giving evidence of enterprise and 
prosperity. The number for last week was one of 
the finest specimens of typography we have seen 
in many a day. 

From the Oswego Advertiser and Times. 

The Oneida Community CiRCULAR comes to us 
with the opening of the new pe in bran-new type, 
and is a beautiful specimen of typography. 

From the De Ruyter New Era. 

THE ONEIDA CIRCULAR comes out with a new 
dress for the New Year, and is printed on tinted 
paper. It is decidedly a neatly got up and well 
printed weekly. 


From the Orleans Republican. 


The Oneida Perfectionists, who, whatever their 
moral and religious principles may be, keep up 
with the outside world in all mechanical matters, 
have improved and enlarged their paper, the Cir- 
CULAR, which is now printed splendidly on fine, 
tinted — 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLuInGForD ComMunITy, 


Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price, $4.00. To subscribers of the Crr- 
CULAR it will be sent post-paid for $3. 50. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
So cents per dozen. 


| Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 
The above works are for sale at the CrrcULAR office, and will be 


/ sent on receipt of price. 


Numbers 1 and 34 of the Crrcutar, Vol VII, especially de- 
voted to the explanation of Community principles and customs, 
for sale at 50 cts. per dozen. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the 7 rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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